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Memoir of Exizasetu M. Davis, with Extracts 
from her Diary. 


(Continued from page 435.] 


Ist mo, 1848.—For several weeks, my heav- 
enly Father has seen meet (doubtless in wisdom) 
to strip me of every thing wherewith I might 
seek to adorn myself. He has also veiled his 
presence from me and proved me closely. But 
I have been enabled to wrestle for preservation 
during the night season, and to desire that his 
eye may uot pity, nor his hand spare, until all is 
brought into subjection. May 1 be patient un- 
der ali that is necessary for my purification. 

25th.—Comforted in mind and enabled to re- 
hew covenant. 

27th.—During a visit from my valued friend, 
J. D., the solemn and important subject of our 
being united in marriage was deeply considered. 
I greatly desire that which is right in the sight 
of my heavenly Father may take place, surely 
believing the proposed movement will not in- 
crease my comfort or happiness, unless it receive 
Divine sanction. 

2d mo. 17th.—Throughout the last three 
weeks, my mind has been peaceful and quiet, 
with respect to the prospect of entering a new 
sphere of life. I believe it to be of Divine ap- 

vintment, or why should I be so peaceful ?— 
May I not take myself out of this holy keeping, 
hor permit my selfish feelings to blind my 
spiritual eyes ! 

20th.—My friends, E. and M. Hilles, took 
me to Birmingham, to attend their Monthly 
Meething, held next day at West Chester. On 
Ist day, met with Birmingham Friends, 

























and was enabled to labor to the relief of my own 
mind. 


3d mo. 12th.—Mostly preserved in tranquillity 


I was 
favored in both meetings with Divine support, 


a 
—————— 
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of mind since my return home. At present con- 
fined to a sick chamber. 

4th mo. 18th.—During the last month debility 
of body and close exercise of mind have been 
my lot. There rests with me a concern to visit 
the families belonging to our Monthly Meeting, 
aud some who are not members, also to have some 
public meetings among the colored population, 
and at the county poor house. Under the pres- 
sure of this prospect and my great feebleness, 
the petition is, Oh, Father, that Thou wilt keep 
my head from sinking beneath the waves of dis- 
couragement, which sometimes rise high and 
threaten to overwhelm. 

2ist.—I have often experienced the darkest 
time to be just before the break of day, so it has 
been at this time. My Father heard my ery, 
and was pleased to say, “It is enough.” May 
obedience testify of my thankfulness. 

23d.—A refreshing meeting—health also im- 
proved. 

28th.—Attended Willistown and Concord 
Monthly Meetings, on 4th and 5th days, to 
satisfaction, and our own to-day, when I spread 





‘before my friends my concern to visit families, 


&e., and obtained their concurrence and sympa- 
thy. Our friend, S. Ferris, offered to accompany 
me therein. I feel the importance of the under- 
tuking, and desire that my dependance for daily 
qualification may be on the one true Feeder of 
the people. 

7th mo.—Have accomplished what rested 
upon me as a religious duty, towards the mem- 
bers of our Monthly Meeting, also the colored 
people. Although the poor body is nearly spent, 
it matters little, so great is my peace. My spirit 
is made to rejoice exceedingly in that the good- 
ness of the Lord is forever and forever the same. 

There was now granted me a Sabbath of rest 
for several weeks, during which time I felt at 
liberty to spend a little time in the country, for 
the benefit of my health. 

At our Monthly Meeting in this month, J. 
Davis and I informed our friends of our inten- 
tion of marriage. It was a peaceful day, and I 
think it right to commemorate the goodness of 
my heavenly Father toward me in giving me 
tranquillity of mind throughout this weighty un- 
dertaking. 

On the 30th of 8th mo., 1848, we were mar- 
ried in a meeting held at my own house. A 
solemn covering spread over us, in which I 
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silently craved strength to fulfil the covenant we | hold on except an unshaken confidence that the 
had entered into. ’ | Lord liveth and is good, though I am unworthy. 









The next day I and my two little children | O Lord, Thou knowest I love thee. Let me 
accompanied my husband and his family to my | not go from thy keeping, though thy presence 
new home, where I was received with great | may be veiled, that I see thee not. Preserve me 
kindness. May I be watchful over my own in this trying hour and in thy own time, when 
spirit, and be enabled properly to fulfil my new | Thou seest it is enough, be pleased to rebuke the 
duties. winds and the waves. 


Our friend, A. Peasley, being in the neighbor- 


24th—After a long and dreary journey 


hood, Joseph and I accompanied him to several | through the wilderness, my heavenly Father has 
meetings. Then made a short visit to the city; | dealt bountifully with me. He hath caused the 
returned home with a heavy cold, which keeps | waters to separate and has defeated the mighty 
me in my chamber. It requires some effort to! enemy. May my faith never fail in His con- 
feel resigned to sickness, so soon after coming to tinued goodness and trusting thercin; may I in 
my new home. |true humility run the race that is set before me. 


Ist mo. 12th, 1849.—For many days, my | 


25th.—Mct with my friends to day at meet- 


mind has been greatly tossed—-ueither heaven | ing, for the first time for six weeks, and permit- 
nor earth yields any comfort. The enemy of my | ted to approach a throne of grace in supplication. 
peace so assails me, that the enjoyments of my A day of deliverance, long to be remembered. 


pleasant home are all as nothing. Why is it so? | 


30th.—My health some improved, and feeling 


is the frequent query—but no answer. From a strong attachment toward my fiiends in Wil- 
whence cometh this distress? Does it proceed | mington, left home to make them a sccial visit, 
from a dissatisfied disposition, or from an eye but I was not strong cnough to bear the fatigue 
that is too much outward and not enough cen- | and excitement; soon after getting there J was 
tered to the source and fountain of all good? taken very ill, so that my life was despaired of; 
What can be the cause? Allis silent. Surely but I was raised in mercy, deubtless for some 
my God kas not forsaken me. Surely his arm | wise purpose. My mind was preserved in great 
is not shortened that it cannot save. Ah, no! {tranquillity throughout my illness. May I, O, 
will yet trust in thy Almighty power and in thy Father, continue steadfast in thy love. 


everlasting goodness, that has so often saved me 


5th mo. 16th.—Returned home; bore the 


from destruction. Thou wilt arise in thine own journey pretty well. 


time and deliver me. Therefore, oh gracious 


7th mo. 18th.—Though much restrained of 


God, though thou mayest see meet thus to late from putting my feelings on paper, yet now 
hide thyself from me, and prove me as toan I feel to commemorate the gracious dealings of 
hair’s breadth, by sickness, and by many other | my heavenly Father with me, his erring, though 
means, let me not leave thee, but trust myself loving child. Surely He has followed me all 
in thy holy hand forever. | my life long. His hand has been underneath to 
19th.—At meeting, this morning, favored with sustain in low seasons, and bis arm has been ex- 
access to my heavenly Father, unto whom all | tended for my preservation, when my feet have 
strength belongeth. May I know an increase of | been as upon the mountains. Surely his mer- 
patience and resignation. | cies are from everlasting to everlasting. 


3d mo. 3d.—The deeps have generally been | 


6th mo. 1849. My dear husband and self 


my abiding place of late. A continuation of attended the Half Year’s Meeting at Fishing 
bodily suffering is my portion, mected out for a' Creek. It was a time of Divine favor. My 
wise purpose I have no doubt, and though hard | health was improved by the mountain-journcy, 
for nature to bear, I trust I may be found cheer- ; and since my return my joy in the holy Spirit 


fully submitting to the allotment. 


4th mo. 5th.—Qur dear daughter Sarah went | 


to her new home, having been united in mar: | 


has been full. 
9th mo.—Laid before my friends a prospect 
of religious service (that had rested on my mind 


riage with Moses Walker. It was a trial to part | for some time,) within the verge of Abington 
and Bucks Quarterly meetings. My friends ex- 
4th mo. 8th.—There is nothing to record but | pressed approbation and sympathy, and left my 
deep baptisms and sore bodily suffering. If these | husband at liberty to accompany me. I felt it 
are to be my meat and drink, through which I | right to mention the subject to our friend R. 
am to advance in the spiritual life, even so, O | Thomas, believing her feelings had been enlisted 


with her. . 


Lord, lect it be. For three months I have been | in the concern. 


very little out of the house, and many times have 
had to acknowledge a want of true resignation. 
22d.—Suffering of body is still my portion, 
but the conflict of mind far exceeds in intensity 
of suffering. Why is itso? Why is this cup 
mected unto me? There seems nothing to lay 








She freely gave up to accom- 
pany us. We first visited the meetings of 
Abington Quarter, in the attendance of which, 
my heavenly Father was pleased to baptise me 
deeply into the states of the meetings. I never 
remember a visit when I was more entirely emp- 
ty and blind as to cutward knowledge of the 
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situation of things among them. I was there- 
fore made to rejvice in the certainty that I was 
under the direction and guidance of Him, who is 
sight to the blind and wisdom to the unlearned. 
I greatly desire, that all who go forth professedly 
in the Master’s name, may obey his injunction, 
have neither purse nor scrip. As we are thus 
stripped of human dependences, we will feel the 
necessity of tarrying at Jerusalem, until we are 
endued with power from on high. 

After visiting all the meetings in Abington 
Quarter and some in Bucks, we returned home 
in peace, bowed under a grateful sense of the 
goodness and mercy of my heavenly Father to- 
ward me a poor worm. I am often made to ex- 
claim, His goodness is over all his works; He is 
strength to me in the outward as well as the in- 


to find a fast, in commemoration of an important 
event recorded in them, still observed almost on 
the very spot where it first began. Nineveh has 
been desolate for centuries; the surrounding 
plains have become a desert; the Hebrew peo- 
ple themselves have been scattered over the 
earth for eighteen hundred years: yet still the 
three days’ penance, enforced on the population 
of that corrupt capital of the ancient world is 
kept by the few miserable descendants of the old 
Assyrians, and by the strangers who have inter- 
married with them, whether Nestorian or Moslem 
in their faith. 

M. Victor Place mentions, in the same letter, 
other facts confirmatory of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. He says that there exists, to this day, in 
the river Tigris, a fish, armed with terrible tecth, 


ward in every time of need ; for notwithstanding | and enormous in its size, the very counterpart to 


my health is so frail, I am strengthened beyond 
what I could ask or think. Surely my heavenly 
Father is all in all to me—let all honor and 
praise be ascribed to his great and excellent 
name. 

11th mo.—Attended a meeting appointed at a 
meeting-house of the German Reform Socicty, 
in Norristown. It was large. My mind was 
deeply exercised, that the cause of truth might 
not suffer through me, but my Guide was near, 
and though deep wading was my portion, he was 
pleased to support and lead me through safely. 
The next winter was a busy season—many cares 
claimed attention. For four weeks, my husband 
and I were engaged in visiting the families of 
our Monthly Meeting. This service was per- 
formed to our peace and satisfaction, though no- 
thing occurred worthy of remark, save the con- 
tinued extension of Divine strength from day to 
day, in such measure as to bear up both mind 
and body. Soon after our return, our daughter 
Susanna was married. In the 4th mo. she re- 
moved with her husband to Norristown. She 
had been loving and kind to me, and it was 
hard to part with her. One son, and my own 
two little daughters, are now all that remain 
with us. 


(To be continued.’ 





CONFIRMATION OF HEBREW SCRIPTURE. 


We find, in one of our foreign journals, a let- 
ter written by M. Victor Place, the French Con- 
sal at Mosul, giving an account of a three days 
fast observed by the inhabitants of that Moslem 
city, in commemoration of the penitence imposed 
on the people of Nineveh by Jonah. He says 
that the fast has been kept from time immemo- 
rial in that country, and kept not only by the 
few Christians there, but by the whole Moslem 
population. Mosul itself is within sight of the 
ruins of Nineveh, and, close by, is a tomb tradi- 
tionally assigned to Jonah. It is a striking con- 
firmation of the ancient Hebrew writings, thus 


|the fish mentioned in the book of Tobias. M. 
| Victor Place himself has seen one of these fish 
| weighing three hundred pounds. But this, he 
adds, was a small specimen. Whoever has read 
Layard’s volumes, however, needs not to be re- 
minded that Mesopotamia is still full of things 
recalling the scenes and customs described in the 
| Old Testament. The cucumber-gardens over- 
' hang the river exactly as in the days of Isaiah. 
| The boats, formed of skins, of which the Bible 
| speaks, navigate, to this hour, the waters of the 
| Tigris. But, more than all, the sculptures on 
the disinterred palaces, and the cuneiform wri- 
| ting, so far as it has been deciphered, recall the 
| chariots of war, the bearded kings, the royal in- 
| signia, the manners, the dress, nay, even the 
| names of the monarchs mentioned in the Hebrew 
| Scriptures. No profane history, even of ages far 
| less remote, is confirmed in this respect, by unti- 
'quarian discovery, more completely than the 
Biblee—Evening Bulletin. 


ELIZABETH RAPER. 


“Elizabeth Raper, of Amersham, in Bucking- 

| hamshire, was born in the Twelfth month, 1759. 
Her parents did not make profession with Friends, 

but were truly estimable characters; and in con- 

formity with their earnest desires to promote the 

best interests of their children, endeavoured to 

give them such an education, as might induce 

them to prefer Truth and virtue to every worldly 

consideration. From their situation in life, how- 

ever, they had much intercourse with what is 

commonly called polished society; and as their 

daughter in her early years, had great delight in 

splendour and amusements, she was induced to 

spend much of her time in a manner that gave 

her sorrow in the retrospect. The opportunities 

for gratifying her inclination for display were 

also increased, from the circumstance of her fre. 
quently passing a considerable portion of the 
year at places of fashionable resort, on account of 
a weakly state of health; and she arrived at wa- 
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452 FRIENDS’ 
ture age, satisfying or endeavoring to persuade 
herself, that so long as she maintained morality, 
nothing further was required of her. But in the 
course of an alarming illness, with which she 
was afflicted, when about thirty years of age, it 
appears by her memorandums that her mind be- 
came very awfully impressed with the prospect 
of her dissolution; which she imagined to be near 
at hand, and for which she believed herself 
wholly unprepared. In this extremity she earn- 
estly supplicated, ‘O that I may be spared to live 
for some better purpose than I have hitherto done! 
Oh, that a little time may yet be given me, to 
prepare for an everlasting existence!’ Then was 
clearly discovered to her the necessity of taking up 
the cross, in order that she might experience the 
redemption which is in our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and when favored to regain her usual state of 
health, the remembrance of the mercies as well 
a3 the judgments of the Most High, continued 
with her, so as to make her willing to give up all 
things for the sake of that redemption. 

“The following extract will furnish the best 
account of the manner in which her views were 
first directed towards our Society. After describ- 
ing the grounds of her dissatisfaction with the 
profession of religion in which she had been edu- 
cated, she says, ‘I looked repeatedly on all the 
denominations I knew, and in so doing those 
called Quakers were the only people who appear- 
ed to live near that blessed Truth which is able 
to make us ‘free indeed.’ I had once, out of 


mere curiosity, read Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
aud could [then] neither understand nor make 
anything of it; but now the more I read of their 
writings, the more clearly I perevived their prin- 
ciples to coincide with the Divine principle in 


my own breast. Now I discovered how closely 
my Own convictions corresponded with their doc- 
trine in every particular, and therefore exceed- 
ingly lamented that my education had not been 
in this religious Society; where they profess, not 
ouly the necessity of worshipping in spirit and in 
truth, but are not ashamed to wait in silence, 
until it shall please the Lord to prepare in them 
an acceptable offering. Yet this wish was alto- 
gether unattended with ‘any idea that such a con- 
tormity would ever be required at my hands; and 
when one thing after another became too burden- 
sume for me to bear, and the necessity appeared 
of testifying against them, if J would attain that 
peace my soul longed for, even when it appeared 
to me to be the Divine will that I should become 
obedient in this respect, still a conformity to so 
singular a persuasion seemed utterly impossible ; 
and I wished that any other people had possessed 
the Truth in the same purity they held it. Some- 
times I prayed to be made obedient in all things, 
even unto death; and at others [ sought to avoid 
the name of Quaker, which I was sensible must 
incur many reproaches from men, while all other 
professions accord in appearance with the world. 
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But although the prospect before me was such as 
made nature shrink back at the view, yet I did 
not see all the groundless conjectures, false as- 
persions, and uncbaritable reflections, 1 had to 
meet with from some unexpected quarters. Oh, 
my soul bless the Lord, and forget not all his 
benefits! for he who tried me, and saw the way 
that I “took, was a present help in the needful 
time, when vain was the helpof man. And here 
I found the peace of a Christian did not consist 
in being free from temptations and difficulties, 
but in calmly and steadily overcuming them, 
through Him who overcame.’ 

‘““When she became fully convinced that it was 
required of her openly to make professiou with 
Friends, she thought it right, before making any 
change in her appearance, to acquaint her father, 
(who was then her surviving parent,) with what 
she had in view; upon which he expressed to 
her his entire disapprobation and displeasure. 
This, as he knew little of Friends, but from un- 
favorable and vague reports, and from casual 
observation, was not at all to be wondered at; but 
perhaps few can conceive the depth of affliction 
into which it plunged the pious daughter, who, 
although she had earnestly sought for Divine as- 
sistance to prepare and strengthen her naturally 
anxious and timid mind for such an event, found 
the reality of incurring the displeasure of a pa- 
rent, to whom she had habitually looked up with 
dutiful regard and tender affection, to be the 
greatest outward trial she had ever experienced. 

“ But she was not suffered a great while to re- 
main under the bitterness of this affliction ; for 
when in conformity to apprehended duty, she per- 
sisted in making the alterations she had contem- 
plated, her father, with candor and Christian 
charity, soon gave up his prejudices, and ten- 
derly expressed to her his conviction of her sin- 
eerity, and his admiration of her consistency ; at 
the same time encouraging her to persevere in 
what she conscientiously believed to be her duty. 
In this also he was followed by others of her 
nearest and dearest connexions. Yet from vari- 
ous circumstances, she found that a very narrow 
path was marked out for her, and she did not 
fail to enumerate it among the many favors of a 
kind Providence towards her, that during her 
residence at her father’s house, which was near 
fifteen years after her joining the Society, she 
was enabled so to walk as to avoid giving occa- 
sion of offence, without shunning the cross or 
compromising her religious principles. 

“In the year 1793 she appeared as a minister. 
In her communications she did not express many 
words ; but they evidently proceeded from a mind 
well taught by the Spirit of Truth, and from a 
heart filled with the love and fear of that Great 
Shepherd, by whose guidance and providence she 
had been instructed and sustained. She did not 
travel much in the ministry, but to many she 
proved a tender mother, by her lively sympathy 
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and affectionate encouragement and counsel, ever 
appearing to be on the watch to contribute to the 
best of her ability, towards the temporal and eter- 
nal welfare of those among whom her lot was 
east. She was a firm and true Friend, and there 
seemed to be in her mind the substance of Di- 
vine love. The prevalence and enduring nature 
of this blessed principle were strikingly obvious 
in her last illness; for although, to a very ad- 
vanced age, her mental powers had been wonder- 


fully preserved to her, the nature of the disorder | 


which brought her valuable life to a close, was 
such as materially to weaken her faculties; 
nevertheless, fervent piety and heavenly love 
were retained in their full strength, and appear- 
ed indeed to shine forth with increased bright- 
ness. In this truly desirable frame of spirit, all 
care and anxiety were remoted from her; for her 
‘soul. was even as a weaned child.’ And al- 
though by her countenance, it was frequently 
evident that she was sensible of the pains of an 
emaciated body, nothing like complaint was ut- 
tered; but all was gratitude and peace. 

“To one of her sisters, who was her constant 
and affectionate attendant in her illness, she said, 
‘Old age is a great blessing, notwithstanding all 
the sufferings incident to it; for they are like 
harbingers to bid us prepare;’ and in allusion to 
her having joined our Society, she added, ‘The 
fear of offending my father was a circumstance 
very trying to me; but the Lord showed me a 
way, and from that day to this He has manifest- 
ed himself to be my God.’ On another occasion 
she said to those about her, ‘What a good thing 
it is to be good; the Lord loves good people. I 


love you dearly, though I do not know you. We, 


should love one another, and strive to do all in 
our power for each other.’ Not many days be- 
fore her decease, she said to one of those who 
waited on her, ‘I know thy kind voice, but I 


eannot recollect who thou art;’ and on this at-| 


tendant expressing sympathy for her, in refer- 
ence to her suffering state, but saying it was out 
of her power to do anything to relieve her, she 
answered, ‘I well know where to look for help, 
as my hope is surely fixed on that Rock that will 
never deceive me.’ And at another time she 
said, ‘Through the mercies of Jesus Christ, I 
have a sure hope.’ Her peaceful spirit was re- 
leased from its frail tabernacle, on the 2d of the 
Third month, 1822. She was in the eighty- 
third year of her age, and had been a minister 
about twenty-nine years.”’—Piety Promoted. 





Divine grace, even in the heart of weak and 
sinful man, is an invincible thing. Drown it 
in the waters of adversity, it rises more beautiful, 
as not being drowned indeed, but only washed ; 
throw it into the furnace of fiery trials, and it 
comes vut purer, and loses nothing but the dross 
which our corrupt nature mixes with it.— Leigh- 
ton. 
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THE LITTLE PIN-HEADERS. 


From the royal lady who wields the sceptre of 
England, down to the most squalid female beg- 
gar, who prowls about the street, none can dis- 
pease with the produce of the pin manufactory. 
The demand is so universal, the article so insig- 
nificant both as to size and cost, and their waste- 
ful loss so incessant, that it is a matter of won. 
der to any who take the trouble to think about it, 
how such a consumption can be supplied. By 
minute investigation, too, we may perceive that 
there is a good deal of nice workmanship be- 
stowed upon it, to furnish its many indispensable 
qualities ; to render it at once so slender and so 
firm, so smooth and tapering, to fix its round, flat 
head with sufficient steadiness, to give its sharp 
point an edge that will not rend the most deli- 
cate frabrics, and so to whiten it that no un- 
seemly coarseness of the original metal may re- 
main. In the very small size that it can be made 
to assume it is really a marvellous piece of deli- 
cate workmanship, overlooked only because it is 
proverbially worthless from the immense quanti- 
ties perpetually tossed about; but little do the 
majority of those who use it know of the heart- 
rending circumstances under which its manufac- 


‘tory is carried on. It will not be the writer’s 


| fault, if a tongue is not henceforth added to the 


| 


| Silent appendage of each reader’s toilet, pleading 
| for those who, immured in the dingy receptacles 
| of infant labor, misery and wrong, cannot speak 
for themselves, save only as their sorrows and 
sufferings cry aloud to Him whom they know not 
—whom they are not permitted to approach— 
whose loving invitation never reaches them* be- 
cause it falls unheeded or rejected on the cold ear 
of paternal and mercantile speculation, intent 
only, the one on a present supply of craving 
wants, the other on accumulating capital, to be 
expended in widening the gulf between the un- 
feeling rich man and his poverty-stricken brother 
of the dust! We enter the interior of a pin 
manufactory. 

It is winter ; the chilliness of a November day, 
while the fog and frost divide the rule between 
them, and the comfort of a warm wrapper, aided 
by the prospect of a bright fire in our well-cur- 
tained and carpetted room, when the very short 
day shall have closed, is not only a welcome, but 
an essential element in the contentment with 
which we endure these ills of our climate. Pass 
on, through the misty, slippery street, and turn into 
yonder building. It does, indeed, look more like 
an out-house in a state of dilapidation than a 
place where artizans assemble to pursue a thriv- 
ing trade; but the interior will prove that the 
latter is its real purpose. We proceed through 
several departments of busy employment. In one 
there are children winding slender wire, which 














* Alluding we suppose to a system of outward in- 
struction. 
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being passed through a machine by steam power,| though not purer air from neighboring work- 
is drawn out by men. Here, the boys work | shops did not increase it; and as to the fire, it 
generally, under their fathers, and whatever we | may serve to speak of, to think about, to look to- 
may think of their close, protracted confinement, | wards, but for any purpose of warmth, such as 
the labor itself is not severe. In the next room | these poor infants require, the grate might just 
we find miny little fellows, more fatiguingly em- | as well be empty. 

ployed, being perpetually on foot, walking to| Byt another object divides their attention: a 
and fro, assisting their seniors by the operation | woman on whose hard features many violent pas- 
of straitening the coiled wire furnished by the} sions have conspired to plough indelible lines, 
drawers which the men cut into lengths and | whose inflated nostril, compressed lip, and rest- 
point. Next we find a third party of boys, mixed | less eye, bespeak alike a cruel disposition, and 
with about an equal number of men; they spin,{ watchfulness for means to gratify it, stulks to 
by a very exact, monotonous process, some wire | and fro, with a cane in her hand, intent to cateh 
into a spiral-shape, which is subsequently cut in-| at a case of delinquency—a false movement, a 
into rings, forming heads for the pins. Hitherto} momentary flagging of energy, a slight indica- 
we have found no girls, nor very little children ; | tion of the drowsiness frequently inevitable in 
but enter the next department, and the scene will | children, when limb and spirit are fatigued, the 
change. Here is a room, if we can call it by that | mind unoccupied and natural playfulness wholly 
name, eight yards in length by six in breadth, | restrained—sufficient to warrant the application 
and about nine feet high. A row of small dingy | of the well-known weapon to their poor little 
windows along each side admit such light as| heads or shoulders. Occasionally she disappears, 
there is, and here seated before machines, unlike | as if to invite a feeling of momentary security ; 
any that we have yet surveyed, are about fifty | and then, perhaps, some of the small hammers 
children, of whom the eldest may be thirteen; | will tap less vigorously on the heads of the pins; 
but the general age is less, much less—they are | some cramped fingers are stretched, and some 
mere babes. Near each of them is placed a quan- | half-dozen ones are held in the mouth for the 
tity of the prepared heads, from which they pick | comfortable refreshment of a warm breath ; some 
out one with the pointed head of the wires also| little bare feet are briskly rubbed together, or 
supplied to them, and passing it up theshank, they | perhaps some kind hearted brother might take 
fix it at the short end, and holding the pin ob-| his baby sister on his knee, and chafe her arms 
liquely under a small hammer, turn it round, un- | and ancles, numbed with the bitter cold of such 
tu, with four or five smart strokes, it is properly | unnatural stagnation; but noiselessly, yet rapidly, 
secured in its place. Such is the general aspect | the watcher returns, the cane is uplifted, and in 
of the apartment, such the employment of its in- | the sudden acceleration of machinery something 
mates, and just as we now behold them they |is gained by the trafficers in infant life; while 
have been engaged since eight o'clock in the | only a few among the delinquents get any blows 
morning, with the certainty of carrying it on till worth speaking of, and perhaps a lock or two of 
eight in the evening, how much longer they may | flaxen hair may be twitched out by her left, 
ou any pretext be detained, no one can tell.| while her right hand administers the passing 
Stunted in their growth, bony, pallid and most | switch to some culprit, flurried by the sudden 
wretchedly unhealthy in their looks, filthy be-| surprise into a blundering movement !—Char- 
yond expression in their persons, with scarcely | lotte Elizabeth. 

rags enough to hold decently together, these 


f ' : ; What a picture for our juvenile friends to con- 
miserable little beings appear conscious of but | 
two objects capable of attracting their notice be- | 


template! While using the necessary and compi- 


yond the work about which their poor dirty little | ratively trifling article of & pin, we little think 
nands are incessantly moving. ne of these is | of the sufferings and privations of the little Pin 
the very small fire place where an exceedingly | Headers! 

scanty portion of fuel is just emitting smoke 

enough to prove that a fire smoulders beneath. 

Towards this many a longing look is cast, while THE MAUVAISES TERRES OF NEBRASKA. 
the blue lips quiver, and the teeth chatter, and BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

the fingers are well-nigh disabled from moving! The traveller who enters the Territory of Ne- 
by the benumbing influences of cold. One might | braska from the Great Bend of the Missouri, and 
suppose that the crowding of so many living | takes the direction of Fort Laramie along the val- 
creatures within that confined space would en-! ley of the White River, finds himself passing 
sure heat enough : but oppressive as the air feels | over a fine high prairie country, luxuriant with 
it evidently brings no warmth to them. Empty , unshorn grasses, and gay with uncultured flowers. 
stomachs and curdling blood, never set in motion | Suddenly, from one of the terraced elevations 
by exercise or play, will produce a chill not to| which slowly and gradually uplift the prairie to 
be overcome by these damp exhalations, even if | the spurs of the Rocky Mountains, the calm mo- 
the frequent entrance of a draught of colder | notony of the landscape is broken by an abrupt 
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depression of from one to three hundred feet | rhinocerous, the horse and the hog—one specimen 
below the level of the surrounding country. Be-| of which measured five feet along the range of 
fore him stretches a vast valley, the width of| its teeth—the Archiotherium, uniting in itself 
which is estimated at thirty miles, and which | the characters of the pachyderous, plantigrades, 
reaches westerly to the foot of the Black Hills, a | and the digitigrades, foreshadowing in its singular 
distauce of nearly ninety miles. He looks out | combination the hog, the bear and the cat—the 
upon a dreary waste, scantily clothed with grass, | small rhinocerous Nebrascensis, bearing a marked 
ant rough and ridgy with tall, irregular, prisma- | resemblance to the living babyrousa and peccary, 
tic and columnar masses of rock, rising splintered | together with many other remarkable and novel 
and abraded, into every conccivable form, to the | varieties of animal life, roamed over these | 
height of from one to two hundred feet. at a period so remote that the mind stag 

lt is as if, by some great convulsion of Nature, | under the effort uf computation. Geology as- 
this vast and dismal tract had suddenly sunk from = cribes the date of their existence to a time when, 
the great prairie level, leaving its bony articula- | of all which now constitutes Europe and Asia, 
tions of rock standing thickly over it, like the | only a few scattered islands, slowly rising from a 
ribs of some gigantic skeleton, from which the | wide waste of ocean, were visible; when Mount 
flesh had fallen. | Aitna and the plateau of Sicily were still deep 

Seen in the distance, those rocky piles, so tall, | under the tertiary Mediterranean sea; when the 
so vast, $0 multitudinous, intersected by labyrin- | Alps and the great sub Himmalayan range of 
thine passages, their turreted walls, truncated | Northern India were yet unformed ; when, on 
pyramids, and sharp, clustering spires, rising into | this continent, the now inland mountain chains 
light from the black masses of their shadows, | were the seaboard of the Atlantic, whose waves 
assume the appearance of artificial structures—a | washed the great Mississippi valley, and beat 
wild night-mare dream of Cyclopean architecture , against the bluffs of Vicksburg. ‘These fossil 
—tlanking buttress and lofty arch, shaft, colon- | deposits are exciting a great degree of interest in 
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nade, and spire—the Petrea of the Western wil- | the scientific world; and already, during the pre- 


erness—a silent city of the dead—stretching 
out to the horizon’s liue on the right hand and on 
the left, and westwardly in endless succession of 
towers and mural escarpments, to the grim back- 
ground of the Black Mountains. 

“So thickly,” suys the geological surveyor of 
this wonderful tract, in his report to Congress, 
“are these natural towers studded over this ex- 
traordinary region, that the traveller threads his 
way through deep, intricate passages, not unlike 
some quaint old town of the European continent. 

* Que might almost imagine oneself approach- 
ing some magnificent city of the dead, where the 
labor and genius of forgotten nations had left 





sent season, three expeditions, one of them com- 


posed of European savans, have left St. Louis, 
| to renew the investigation of these mysteries, and 
| decipher their marvellous record of the history 


of our planet. 


| The Mauvaises Terres, notwithstanding their 


great extent, occupy in reality but a small portion 


‘of the beautiful Territory of Nebraska. Close 
around their waste and desolation, 
| Spreading between the streams are wondrous beau- 


tiful prairies, 

| Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in sunshine and 
shadow, 

| Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas. 


behind them a multitude of monuments of their | Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk, and 


art and skill. 


the roe-buck. 


“On descending from the heights, however, and | Over them wander the wolves and the herds of rider- 


proceeding to thread this vast labyrinth and in- 
spect in detail its deep, intricate recesses, the 
realities of the scene soon dissipate the illusions 
of distance. ‘Ihe castellated forms which faucy 
had conjured up vanish, and around one, on 
every side, is bleak and barren desolation.” 

Tue whole region is, in fact, one of savage and 
irremediable desolation. The curse of sterility 
broods over it—treeless and pathless—a maze of 
iunumerable defiles, choked with debris, and over- 
hung with ash-colored walls of rock. 

For the geologist, however, this melancholy 
tract his no lack of interest. It is rich in fossil 
remains of animal races long extinct, and hereto- 
fore unknown. Grim secrets of an early world, 
unshapely and monstrous forms of rudimental 
life, preseut themselves in some localities, at every 
turn. The enormous Palocotherium, which form- 
ed a connecting link between the tapir and the 


less horses, 
Fires that blast and blight, and winds that are weary 
of travel. 
| And over all is the sky, the clear crystalline heaven, 
Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them.” 





The promise which this country holds out to 
the emigrant is, it must be owned, greatly abated 
by the proceedings of the late session of Congress 
on the bill for its organization as a Territory of 
the United States. ‘That bill was rejected in the 
Senate, after a brief debate, disclosing the settled 
hostility of the Southern members to any increase 
of free territory. The delegate of the Nebraska 
settlers was told by one of these gentlemen, that 
he had “ rather see the whole territory sunk than 
organized as free soil.” There is reason to be- 
lieve that the territorial organization has been 
delayed for the purpose of enabling slaveholders, 
with their slaves, to obtain a fvothold in Ne- 
braska. That the Government would countenance 
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such a design to the extent of its power there is 
little doubt ; and thus, what natural causes have 
done to a portion of the territory, may be in- 
flicted upon the whole by the folly and wicked- 
ness of men. The tide of /ree emigration is now 
rapidly rolling across Iowa, and filling up the 
great bends of the Missouri. It remains to be 
seen whether that emigration shall pause on the 
confines of Nebraska, and, recoiling from its 
green luxuriance, as the traveller now does from 
the gloomy desert which it encircles, turn away 
to the free homes of Oregon and Minesota. The 
restriction of the old Missouri Compromise finds 
little respect in the eyes of Southern propagan- 
dists and Northern demagogues, and nothing but 
a revival of Anti-Slavery feeling on the part of 
the free States, seems likely to prevent the spread 
of Slavery north of the line of 36 deg. 30 min. 
It remains to be seen whether the Bad Lands are 
not significant of the future condition of a whole 
Territory, blighted and blasted by that “ cleaving 
curse,” which already burns deep into the soil of 
one half the Union, stolen away from its sister- 
hood of Freedom, and added to the MaUVAISES 
TERRES OF SLAVERY.—Nat. Era. 
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“If I will that he tarry ’till I come, what is 
that to thee, follow thou me.” 
This scripture presents to view as having an 


important bearing upon our present state, and if | 


held in daily remembrance as a watch-word, b 

members of our Society, it might prove helpful 
in restoring the former state, wherein it was said, 
‘© See how the Quakers love one another.” 
was a language addressed by the blessed Jesus 
to Peter, who, after having his own duty pointed 
out to him, manifested a disposition now often 
seen among us, of “turning about,” to enquire 
as to the work or service assigned to others— 
“‘ Lord, what shall this man do?” Now, if in- 
stead of “turning” to look critically into the 
movements of others,—our fellow laborers, —we 
keep our eye singly to our guide, individually 
observing the injunction of the Master, * follow 
me,” all will be well, for a blessing would rest 
upon this home work, strengthening our hands 
to uphold the Ark of the testimonies of Truth, 
and preparing us to carry out another important 
injunction, “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.”” Also—“ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Marriep,—In Caroline county, Md., on the 22d 
inst., according to the order of the religious Society 
of Friends, Martin W. Metoney, of the State of 
Delaware, to Jane Corkran, daughter of Willis 
Corkian, of the former place. 


Died—At his late residence near Darby. on the 
27th of 9th mo, JonatHan Heacock, in the 56th 
year of his age. 

The sudden removal of our friend in the midst of 
life, health and usefulness, is another instance of 
the uncertainty of al] human calculations and pros- 
pects respecting length of years, and reminds us 
forcibly of the expression, ‘‘ here we have no con- 
tinuing city.” The subject of this notice in early 
lile was fond of the pastimes and follies which too 
often draw the unwary and inexperienced into the 
vortex of evil ; but finding thatthe course he was 
pursuing was often attended with condemnation, 
and failed to produce the peace and quietude, which, 
in moments of serious reflection, his soul desired, he 
became concerned for his present and eternal wel- 
fare, and by giving up to the visitations of divine 
grace. he was preserved as “a brand plucked from 
the burning.”? 

He was thus brovght into the school of Christ 
where he learned that humility and sel!-denial were 
necessary toa Christian character. By obedience 
to the gradual unfoldings of truth upon his own 
mind, he became prepared to exercise the duties of 
| @ minister of the gospel, circumspect in life and con- 
versation, answerable to the doctrine he delivered 
to others. His life was marked by a cheerful dis- 
position, by integrity and uprightness of condcet, 
in training up his children in habits of industry, 
frugality and sobriety, and in cultivating a s; irit 
which breathes ‘‘ peace on earth and good will to 
men.”? Truly it may be said of him, that while he 





It | 


coveted not the riches of this world, or desired to 
}accumulate anything beyond what was necessary 
| to supply the actual wants of life, yet he faithfully 
obeyed the divine injunction, “be not slothfu) in 
| business ; but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
He occasionally. with the unity of his friends, paid 
religious visits within the limits of this and other 
| Yearly Meetings, and we have reason to believe 
i that his labors were acceptable to those amorg 
whom his lot was cast, and contributed in their fulfil- 
ment to his own peace of mind. His last illness 
was attended with much bodily suffering, which he 
endured with patience and resignation, often making 
the acknowledgements in an audible manner of the 
repeated gooduess of the Father of mercies, who 
had never foisaken him in times of need, and ex- 
pressing his confidence that he would support him 
in the hour of death.—J. 
Darby, 1th mo., 1853. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XV. 
4th month, 1848. 


It is pleasant to me, my loved friend, to tell 
thee I feel better than I did a few weeks back ; 
still I have my weak and wearisome evenings. It 
is very dry—lI think a copious rain would reno- 
vate me as well as vegetation which is languishing 
—TI never saw our lawn so grey at this season of 
the year. Now for thy letter, which has re- 
mained longer unanswered than I intended. It 
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was an acceptable treat. Though our travel may 
oft be in low and lonely places, it is ever grate- 
ful to know we have companions. However de- 
sirable to be arrayed in royal appareb, to ride 
upon the King’s horse and to feel that we are 
honored, yet I consider the experience of the 
Apostle a safer spot to dwell in—he could say, 
“troubled but not distressed, cast down but not 
destroyed,” &c., knowing that light afflictions, 
transcient as our earthly day, work for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
Then let us seek ability to thank God for every 
dispensation Z/e may see meet to lead into, and 
press onward through heights and depths. All 
will work together for good tothose who love him. 

I too have been much abstracted from lot or 
portion in the ferments of society. I hear of 
them with concern, but I leave them with one 
who has power to save and whose voice can speak 
the turbulent waves into a calm. Human efforts 
are of no avail. I have witnessed the scattering 
influences of a righteous zeal, actively exerted, 
without commission. When the brethren of 
David in succession presented themselves before 
the prophet, so goodly were they in his view, 
that the first impulse was, “this is he, anoint 
him,” but waiting for clearer manifestations, his 
horn was poured out upon one the least likely in 
finite view to wear the crown. I have been in- 
structed in comparing this event with specious 
offerings which sometimes present to the mind as 
the thing called for. They are handed forth 
with nothing objectionable in them, either in 
word or doctrine, but lacking the divine une- 
tion, they profit not—whereas, by a deeper cen- 
tering and a more patient waiting, we might, in 
the simplicity of the Gospel, have had the words 
few and savory, that would have subdued the 
strength that is not of the seed royal. 

My love to dear D. I believe she is little in 
her own eyes. 1 wish her to keep so. I have 
felt with and for her in the service she has in 
prospect, and have not for a moment questioned 
the sacrifice being called for by Him “who 
worketh by whom he will work,” and who will 
qualify her to fulfil all entrusted to her. I have 
been looking for a letter from her; it is long 
since one greeted me. Though I cannot travel 
with her in person, I expect oft to be her com- 
panion in mind. Dear I. is not forgotten, but 
shares amply in that love, which I trust is unfa- 
ding, and of this thou hast a share from thy 
friend. R. M. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM ANN WILLSON. 
NO. II. 
Port E——, 12 mo. 27, 1840. 


My precious Sister,—I am again an inmate 
of home, and feel it cause of gratitude that after 
many wanderings there has been permission to 
return bearing peace branches. 

Difficulties without and baptisms within, have 
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indeed proved that the wcrld is a tribulated 
scene, but the experience hath sweetly been 
vouchsafed that in the operations of the divine 
— there is consolation and joy unspeak- 
able. 

And though favored with a released mind, I per- 
ceive great necessity of keeping on the watch lest 
after being preserved through the winter season, 
there may be a taking flight on the Sabbath-day, 
—poorer I think I never felt, or more like an 
empty vessel ; but is there not wisdom in such a 
dispensation, which prevents our settling down 
at ease, and living upon former labors? During 
our journeyings thou wert oft thought of, and 
sometimes brought very near in times of deep 
exercise, as well as in the renewings of light 
and life. Oh did not thy heart go with us in 
encouraging and sympathizing unity and fellow- 
ship, somewhat in accordance with the counsel 
of bearing one another’s burdens, and holding up 
each other’s hands. I intended writing imme- 
diately after getting in Port, while the mind was 
still girt up, and the feelings lively, but both 
Father and self found a need of entering imme- 
diately into business; he to aid in tle division 
of an estate, and I in the midst of garments old 
and new, in order, like one spoken of anciently, 
there may not be fears for the household, because 
all are doubly clothed. 

Our going was exceedingly trying, the more 
so, on account of our suffering sister, who had a 
very ill turn the evening before cur departure, 
but the dear child is a good deal better, we very 
much hope permanently so. Oh that the com- 
ing year may not only be a new, but a favored 
era in her existence, bringing in its unfolding, im- 
proved health and strength, and thus adding 
greatly to the happiness of the whole house. 
Human skill availeth not, human efforts are oft 
fruitless, but the word of divine power, what can 
it not effect, yea to its own praise. 

Accept the love of thy sister-friend, 
A. W. 


EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


The subject of training idiots has recently been 
brought before the legislature of New York, by 
an address from Dr. Howe, well known for his 
early and gallant interest in the Grecks and 
Poles, and his devotion to every cause of philan- 
thropy. As chairman of the commission in Mas- 
sachusetts, to inquire into the condition of the 
idiots of that State, he made a report, two years 
ago, which has been much admired in Europe 
as well as this country. It is, probably, the 
most instructive and important document on the 
subject ever written. ‘To the legislature now in 
session at Boston, he has lately presented an- 
other report. 

From this it appears, that, in 1848, that legis- 
lature appropriated twenty five hundred dollars 
annually, for three years, for a trial, whether the 
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bodily and mental condition of idiots could be 
improved. The experiment has been made with 
ten pauper children, brought together from dif- 


ferent parts of the State, mostly from alms- | 


houses, in the autumn of 1848. Its success has 
been very gratifying. Several of the children, 
who were in a condition of apparently hopeless 
idiocy, have gained some really useful know- 
ledge; most of them have become cleanly, de- 
cent, docile, and industrious; and all are hap- 
pier and better than before. 
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Dr. Howe had, at | 








‘food, but was fed on milk, consuming an inordi- 
‘nate quantity. This boy is so changed, that he 
is no longer regarded as an idiot. Ie is decent 
in all his habits, and tidy in his appearance ; his 
| countenance is bright and pleasing; he can sit 
at table and feed himself with a knife and fork ; 
he shakes hands, is pleased, and smiles, and can 
read freely in a little book put into his hands 
less than three months ago. 

Other cases equally gratifying might be men- 
tioned. Dr. Howe considers the experiment en- 


the outset, strong faith in the practicability of | tirely successful, and as demonstrating, that 


his scheme; that. faith has now become assur- 
ance; an assurance shared by the parents of the 
chillren, and many others who have watched the 
trial. 

Besides the ten beneficiaries of the State, 
cight private pupils have been received into the 
institution. Some of these are of wealthy pa- 
rents, out of the State, who are willing to pay a 
high price for their children. Thus only have the 
managers been saved from serious loss. The two 
hundred and fifty dollars granted by the legisla- 
ture for each beneficiary was not enough, though 
half that sum, it is estimated, might suffice for 
each, were there a hundred. 

To show what has been done, two cases are 
particularly described. The first may be taken 
as a type of the congenital idiot proper. Before 
coming to the school, he knew nothing, could do 
nothing, observed not the first rules of decency, 
was utterly helpless; and so, doubtless, under 
the usual system of neglect, he would have re- 
mained; or rather, as neglected idiots univer- 
sally, would have become worse, if possible. 
This child now takes the visitor’s hand, talks, 


articulating distinctly, and not only selects and | 


arranges, in the letter-frame, the letters of any 
short word, but forms, in the same way, the sen- 
tence, “Our Father, who art in heaven, hallow- 
ed be thy name ;” words now familiar to the eye 
only of the idiot, but which may yet penetrate 
his soul. His parents have been touched by the 
beautiful change. Pouring forth his delight at 


his son’s progress, the father said, ‘George now | 


plays with the other boys: he plays like the 
other boys.” 
could only put his handkerchief to his eyes; he 
could say no more. 

The other case was of a boy selected from 
that larger class of persons, who, born with 
greater capacity, would, under proper treatment, 
manifest a moderate share of intellect ; but being 
considered idiotic, and managed badly, become 
idiots, or little better. This boy was a most 
painful sight. He could not stand, or even sit, 
erect. He had no command of his limbs; not 
even so much as an infant of three months, who 
can work its arms and kick its legs vigorously ; 
he could do neither. He is described as living 
like a jelly-fish, as though his body were a mass 
of flesh without bones. He could not chew solid 


He would have gone on; but he | 


among those unfortunates left to grovel inj the 
| lowest idiocy, there are many who can be re- 
| deemed, and rendered comparatively intelligent, 
happy, and useful. His hope is, that means 
may be obtained from the legislature of Massa- 
|chusetts, for the establishment of a permanent 
school and asylum for idiots. With this object 
‘a resolution has been introduced, and is expect- 
‘ed to be passed, for an appropriation of five 
thousand dollars annually.—.V. Y. Post. 





THE ARMY OF WORMS. 


Inthe summer of 1770, a large section of 
|New England was visited by an extraordinary 
calamity, such a one as this country never expe- 
rienced before or since, beyond what I shall here 
i specify. It was an army of worms which cx- 
!tended from Lancaster, N. HI., to Northfield, 
Mass. They began the latter part of July, 
1770, and continued their ravages until Septem- 
‘ber. The inhabitants denominated them the 
'* Northern Army,” as they seemed to advance 
from the north to northwest and to pass to the 
east and south, although I did not learn that 
they ever passed the highland between the 
Ovnnecticut and the Merrimac rivers. They 
were altogether innumerable for multitude. Dr. 
Burton, of Thetford Vt. told me he had seen 
pastures so covered that be could not put down 
his finger in a single spot, without placing it 
‘upon a worm. He said he had seen more than 
ten bushels ina heap. They were unlike any- 
thing the present generation had ever seen. 
There was a stripe upon the back like velvet ; on 
either side a yellow stripe from end to end; and 
the rest of the body was brown. They were 
sometimes seen not larger than a pin; but in 
maturity they were sometimes seen as long as 4 
man’s finger, and proportionably large in circum- 
| ference. 
They filled the houses of the inhabitants, and 
entered their kneading troughs, as did the frogs 
of Egypt. They would go up the sides of the 
houses and cover them in such a compact column, 
that nothing of the boards or the shingles could 
|be seen. They did not take hold of the pump- 
| kin vine, peas, potatoes, or flax; but wheat and 
‘corn disappeared as by magic. They would 
climb the stalks of wheat, cut them off just be- 
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low the head, and almost as soon as the head 
had fallen to the ground, it was devoured. ‘To 
prevent this the men would “draw the rope,” as 
they termed it; that is, two men would take a 
rope, one at each endand pulling from each 
other until it was nearly straightened, they 
would then pass through wheat fields, brush off 
the worms from the stalks, and by perpetual 
action they retarded the destruction of their 
wheat, but it was doomed finally to extinction. 

There were fields of corn on the meadows in 
Haverhill and Newbury, Vt., standing so thick, 
large, and tall, that in some instances it was 
difizult to see a man standing more than one rod 
in the field from the outermost row. But in ten 
days from the first appearance of that ‘Northern 
Army,” nothing remained of this corn but the 
bare stalks. Kvery expedient was resorted to by 
the inhabitants to protect their fields of corn, but 
in vain. They dug trenches a foot and a half 
deep, hoping this might prove a defence; but 
the ditches were soon filled, and millions that 
were in the rear weut over on the bazks of their 
fellows in the trench, and took possession of the 
interdicted food. 

About the first of September, the worms su]- 
denly disappeared, and where they terminated 
their earthly carreer is unknown, for not the car- 
cass of a worm could be seen. In just eleven 
years afterward, 1781, the same kind of a worm 
made its appearance again, and the fears of the 
people were much excited, but they were com- 
paratively few in number, and none of the kind 
have ever been seen since. 

This visitation, which destroyed the prineipal 

grains for that year, was felt severely by all the 
settlements; for it not only cut off their bread- 
stuffs, but deprived them of the means of making 
their pork to a great degree, and reduced the 
quantity of fodder for their cattle. The settle- 
ments at Haverhill and Newbury did not feel 
this calamity quite so much as those infant set- 
tlements in the towns north and south of them. 
They had been longer in their settlements, had 
some old stock of provisions, and had the means 
to procure supplies from Charleston, or by the 
way of Charleston. Jonathan Tyler of Pier- 
mont, related to me thatthe settlements in that 
town were left without the means of subsistence 
from their own farms. 
_ His father drew hay on a hand-sled upon the 
Ice from the great ox-bow, in Newbury, to sup- 
port his cow the following winter. And had it 
not been for two sources open for their support, 
they must have deserted the town. One was the 
extraordinary crop of pumpkins in Haverhill and 
Newbury. The corn being cut off, and the 
pumpkins remaining untouched by the worms, 
they grew astonishingly, and seemed to cover 
the whole ground where the corn had stood, and 
the yield was the largest ever secn. 

The people of Haverhill and Newbury gave 


the settlers of Piermont the privilege of carry- 
ing off gratis as many pumpkins as they would. 
They went up, made a kind of a raft, and 
transported them by water to Piermont. The 
raft was simply an enclosed space made by four 
timbers, within which the pumpkins floated on 
the water. It was towed by men in a skiff. 

Another source of support was open to them 
in the immense number of pigeons which Provi- 
dence sent them immediately on the disappearing 
of the “Northern Army.” Nothing could equal 
their number, unless it was the worms that pre- 
ceded them. The Tylers, of Piermont, David, 
Daniel and Jonathan, commenced taking pigeons 
on the meadow west of Haverhill corner, and in 
the space of ten days they had taken more than 
four hundred dozen. They carried them to 
Piermont, and made a “bee” for picking 
pigeons, and two or three times a weck the 
people of Haverhill were invited down to Mr. 
Tyler’s to pick pigcons. Those who went had 
the bodies of all they picked, the Tylers having 
the feathers, and they made, says Jonathan Tyler, 
four decent beds of these feathers. ‘Ihe bodies 
of these pigeons, when dressed, dried, and pre 
served for the winter, were very palatable and 
nutricious, and proved a good substitute for 
other meats. 


EXTRACT. 


“There has been a class of talkers, although I 
fear a very small one, of which Richard Jordan 
was a fine specimen: thuse who to strong con- 
versational powers add a deep religious convic- 
tion of the foolishness and vanity of all things 
earthly, save as they may aid in the great work 
of the soul’s salvation; men and women who do 
not consider their tongues nor their time as their 
own. These converse not to win admiration, 
nor to gain word victories ; but they use their 
powers of language and of thought, under the di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit, and for the promotion 
of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. Rich- 
ard had a memory stored with anecdote, and he 
possessed a wonderful facility in making these 
anecdotes convey reproof, instruction, or conso- 
lation, in a peculiarly pleasant and acceptable 
form to his eager listeners.”.—From “ The 
Friend.” 


Sympathg.—It is not always in our power to 
comply with the solicitation of distress; but it is 
never out of our power so to refuse the supplica- 
tion, as not to cause the tear of wounded feeling 
to glisten in the eye whose lustre is already dim- 
med with the drops of sorrow. 


A horse is not known by his furniture, but 
qualities ; so men are to be esteemed for virtue 
not wealth. 
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THE OMNIPRESENCE OF DEITY. 


Go take the wings of morning, speed thy flight 
Reyond the reach of thought. Lo! he is there, 
Go wrap thyself in darkness :~-ten-fold night 
Will prove no covering. He is everywhere. 
In everlasting blessedness remaining, 


Diffused through all things, and all things sustaining. 


His eye is on thee, His by whom was given 
The glorious mission of redeeming love, 

By Jordan’s waters when from opening heaven 
On glowing pinions came the mystic dove, 

His eye is on thee, which alike pervades 

Virtue’s pure path and guilt’s pollured shades. 


When the poor wanderer in a land unblessed, 
Cheerless and waste, the land of sin and shame, 
Repentant turned with many a fear depressed, 
To that dear, holy home from whence he came, 
Did frowns repelling bid the wretch depart ? 
Did cold endurance chill his breaking heart ? 


Ah no! while yet far off he feebly strove, 

With tottering steps, to take his homeward way, 
Toe anxious glances of paternal love . 

With smiles of welcome hailed the weak assay. 
With mercy met him, and his soul's alarms 
Were all forgotten in a father’s arms. 


Then raise thy head in hope thou broken-hearted, 
Tossed by tempests and dismayed with fears, 
Angels and spirits of the just. departed, 
With love and pity witness all thy tears ; 
Thy sigh ascends before the eternal throne, 
And all the conflicts of thy soul are known. 
S. Sares. 


A HINDOO'S HYMN TO NARRAYUA, OR THE 
“SPIRIT OF GOD.” 


Spirit of spirits, who, through every part 

Of space expanded, and of endless time, 

Beyond the reach of lab'ring thought sublime, 

Bad’st uproar into beauteous order start; 
Before heaven was thou art. 


Fre spheres beneath us rolled, or spheres above, 
Ere earth in firmamental ether hung, 
Taou sat’st alone, till through thy mystic love, 
Things unexisting, to existence sprung, 

And grateful descant sung. 


Omniscient spirit whose all-ruling power, 

Bids from each sense bright emanations beam; 

Glows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream, 

Smiles in the bud and glistens in the flower 
That crowns each rural bower; 


Sighs in the gale, and warbles in the throat 

Of every bird that hails the balmy spring, 

Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 

Whilst euvious artists touch the rival string, 
Tiil earth and forests ring. 


Breathes in rich fragrance from the sandal grove, 
Or where the precious musk-deer playful rove: 
In dulcet juice, from clust'ring fruit distils, 
And burns salubrious in the tasteful clove : 

Soft banks and verd'rous hills 

Thy present influence fills ; 


In air, in floods, in caverns, woods and plains, 
Thy will inspirits all, thy sovereign Maya reigns, 
Blue crystal vault, and elemental fires, 

That in the ethereal fluid blaze and breathe ; 

Thou tossing main whose snaky branches wreathe 
This pensile orb with intertwisting gyres; 
Mountains whose lofty spires 

Pyesnmptuous rear their summits to the skies, 
And blend their emerald hue with sapphire light ; 
Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes 
Of dew bespangled leaves and blossoms bright, 
Hence, vanish from my sight. 


Delusive pictures! unsubstantial shows ! 
My soul absorbed one only Being knows, 
Ot all perceptions one abundant source, 
Whence every object every moment flows: 
Suns hence derive their force 

Hence planets learn their course; 

But suns and fading worlds I view no more; 
God only I perceive ; God only I adore. 


THE IVY IN THE DUNGEON. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


The ivy in a dungeon grew 

Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew; 

Its pallid leaflets only diank 
Cave-moistures foul and odors dank. 


But through the dungeon grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky; 
It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent gladness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root; 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 
lt strove to blossom into day. 


It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb—- 
Long had the darkness been its home; 
But well it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light. 


Its clinging roots grew deep and strong, 
Its stem expanded firm and long, 

And in the currents of the air 

Its tender branches flourished fair. 


It reached the beem—it thrilled, it curled, 

It blessed the warmth that cheered the world; 
It rose towards the dungeon-bars; 

It looked upon the sun and stars. 


It felt the life of*burgting spring, 

It heard the happy sk@lark sing: 

It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And wooed the swallow to its leaves. 


By rains and dews and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer walls it spread; 

And in the day-beam waving free, 
It grew into a steadfast tree, 


Upon that solitary place 

Its verdure threw adorning grace; 
The mating birds became its guests, 
And sang its praises from their nests. 


Would’st know the moral of the rhyme? 
Behold the heavenly light! and climb: 
To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God’s interminable day. 
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A stated meeting of the Committee of Manaze- would run against posts, and chide them for not 
ment of the Library Association of Friends, will getting out of the way. Yet if any one was with 


be held oy a prs - oe evel him at the time, his conversation would be per- 
g next, the 12th inst. at half-past 7 o’clock. te ‘ 
—s Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. fectly logical. Another instance of absence of 


| mai ‘ in the case of a Scotch clergy- 
. 8th, 1853. mind was quoted in Seoteh ey 
eee en ‘man, who was invited toa party in Edinburgh, 
For Friends’ Intell at a time when it was usual to mix devotion with 

or Friends’ Intelligencer. eae 
. rs social intercourse. He was requested to conduct 
Review of Weather, dc., for Ninth Month. | the seeviees hedbne thie cempeng beaks upy and be 
, : : 1853. 1852. | therefore knelt down and began to pray in an 
Rain during some portion of the 24 naples mane, Bih-omn. to anes 





~~ aie . . — * 7 entirely forgot where he was, and he continued 

ani lama Seen sg g | his prayer as if in the quietude of his own cham- 

; : on — j|ber. He made reflections, in the prayer, on the 

Total, Cloudy, . .« «© 2 17 13. | mode in which he had spent the evening, and on 
Clear, ° : - 13 17 


. the individuals present with him at the party. 

Average State of Thermometer. When he had concluded his prayer he rose up, 

9 o'clock, 12o'cl’k, 3o’cl’k. took off his coat and waiscoat, and was about to 

1953, . proceed to further extremities, when his friends 

1952, .  . 63.56 70.20 73. stopped hin. More familiar instances of ab- 

General mean of do. at same hours for 1853, 71.62° sence of mind were mentioned as occurring to 
“wale salamat 


“i ts 1852, 68.92 | more than one gentleman, who have been known 

~) . e a 
Mean Temperature of extremes for 1853, 684° | to go up stairs to dress for an evening party, and 
we “ ct “© 1852, 64; | have actually undressed and got into bed, while 


The present month has been about 3 degrees/ their wives, perhaps, were waiting for them be- 
warmer than the average of the Ninth month for|low! After giving other cases of spontaneous 
the last 26 years. | mental abstraction, the lecturer spoke of the case 

Being an excess of this year over last, at the same | of induced reverie, commonly known under the 
hours, of about 2} degrees. ; | absurd name of electrobiology. All the essential 

Rain for the month, 1853, about 44 inches. | phenomena of this state had been shown to him 

; 1852, i several years before “electrobiology” was 
J ey . 
Deaths. | brought before the public) by Mr. Braid, in the 
For the Ninth month, 1852, (4 weeks, ) 770 | person of a gentleman well known in Manchester, 
Do. = do, 1853, clo.) 803° | a man of high intelligence, and utterly incapa- 

In New York, for do. do, _ (do.) vere) ble of deceiving, who has the power of spontane- 
_The first frost discovered in the suburbs of the ' ous abstraction in a very remarkable degree, and 

- ip on ws poe inst. ; and the hag who, when fixing his attention for a very few 
le city limits on the 30th. —— seconds upon any object, loses so entirely his 

voluntary control, that he is completely at the 
CURIOUS MENTAL PITENOMENA. | mercy of external suggestions, as his whole mind 

_ Dr. Carpenter is delivering a course of lectures be petos et oe a d — oe 7 aes 

in Manchester, England, on the physiology of | Dr. C: camel ; : sder ge a vt 

the nervous system. In his fifth lecture the | Cr os th ; yor a —— a : samen 

doctor related some curious instances of aberra- a which a a sy f th eo ; ane . a 

tion of mind. He spoke of a very learned pro- of emits tae eal “ br a el ‘1 aon 

fessor, some years ago, at Aberdeen, Dr. Robert eee, es nk —_ oe = oo aed ee 

Hamilton, whose essay on the national debt of| hom to a aie seals ie th mnt 8 the 

England largely contributed to the abolition of! nani a ae ieee - “The Fric d 

ms sinking fund. In public this man was a| “ oases sisi, plies 

shadow. Ie pulled off his hat to his own wife in raat 

he dei ee . a ns AN OMER FOR EVERY MAN. 

ets, and apologized for not having the 
etienat t ea: tad Israel, sorely vexed and persecuted, wandered 

Te ean. ihe Want te eae through a strange land, and were famished with 

of his classes early in the morning, with one of | h ° ’ 

his wife’s whi Pont ae b unger. 

wile’s white stockings on one leg, and a black , ‘ 
ene ca tt 5 5 The lamentations reached to heaven; and lo! 
1 the other. He often spent the whole) a alleles aa : 
time of the clesa ; oe a ble the ‘2¢ Plain was coverec with sustenunce—manna 
of the class in moving from the table the . . . ‘ 
ete. whi : |--white, like coriander seed, and sweet like 
ats, which his students as constantly returned. . . a 

He ; a | wafers mingled with honey ; and there was “ an 
€ sometimes invited the students to call upon = ” 

hi ; omer for every man. 
um, and then fined them if they called. He ran . . ’ 

‘antine Such was their portion, as arranged by Provi- 
galust a cow, and begged her pardon, called her . > 

snbne, latin dha. teed ab eeu, hee He dence ; and if they gathered a whit more, be- 
ae 4 — hold it turned to corruption, and availed them 
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So it is with the delights of life. A measure 
has been adopted, a limit has been fixed beyond 
which the enjoyments of earth are changed to 
sorrows. Each man may have his omer, and this 
shall be full of pleasure ; but if, in his covetous- 
ness, he shall seek for more, it shall become as 
gall to his tongue, and as thorns beneath his 
pillow. Let the riotous debauchee declare how 
often is his greediness repaid with loathing. 

As with our pleasures, so with our griefs. 
They are meted out to us, and each one has his 
‘‘omer.”’ Let no one complain of injustice or 
excess ; he has but his allotted portion. Rather 
let each strive for that sublimity which stops the 
arrows of suffering by its invulnerable breastplate, 
and turns their points, so that the iron shall enter 
not into the soul. 

So earth shall be like a land of pleasantness, 
and life like the melody of a tender song. He 


who bears with patience his omer of pain, shall 
receive at length his ephah of gladness, where 
the hungry shall be refreshed with the food of 
angels, and the bowed and stricken spirit shall 
stand a giant in its happiness. — Buffalo Express. 


VARIETIES. 


Imposs1BILtTIEs PossiBLe.—W hat mere assertions 
will make any one believe that in one record of 
time, in one beat of the pendulum of a clock, a ray 
of light travels over 192,000 miles, and would there- 
fore perform the tour of the world in about the same 
lime that it requires to wink with our eyelids, and 
in much less than a swift runner occupies in taking 
a single stride? What mortal can be made to be- 
lieve, without demonstration, that the sun is almost 
a million times la:ger than the earth? and that al- 
though so remote from us that a cannon-ball, shot 
directly towards it, and maintaining its full speed, 
would be twenty years reaching it, it yet effects 
the earth by its attraction in an inappreciable in- 
stant of time! Who would not ask for demonstra- 
tions, when told that a gnat’s wing, in its ordinary 
flight, beats many hundred times in a second; or 
that there exist animated and regularly organized 
beings, many thousands of whose bodies, laid close 
together, would not extend an inch? But what are 
these to the astonishing truths which modern optical 
inquiries have disclosed, which teach us that every 
point of a medium through which a ray of light 
passes is effected with a succession of periodical 
movements, regularly recurring at equal intervals, 
no less than five hundred millions of millions of 
times in a single second! That it is by such move- 
ments communicated to the nerves of our eyes that 
we see. Nay, more, that it is the difference in the 
frequency of their recurrence which effects us with 
the sense of the diversity of color. That, for in- 
stance, in acquiring the sensation of redness, our 
eyes are effected four hundred and eighty-two mil- 
lions of millions of times; of yellowness, five hun- 
dred and forty-two millions of millions of times; 
and of violet, seven hundred and seven millions of 
millions of times per second! Do not such things 
sound more like the ravings of madmen than the 
sober conclusions of people in their waking senses ? 
they are, nevertheless, conclusions to which any 
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one may most certainly arrive, who will only be at 
the trouble of examining the chain of reasoning by 
which they have been obtained.— Herschel. 

Save THe Deap Leaves.— If every horticulturist 
would reflect for a moment on the nature of fallen 
leaves—which centain not only the vegetable mat. 
ter, but the earthy salts, lime, potash, &c., needed 
for the next season’s growth—and that, too, exactly 
in the proportion required by the very tree and plant 
from which they fall—nay, more: if they would 
consider that it is precisely in this way, by the de. 
composition of these fallen leaves, that nature en. 
riches the soil, year after year, in her great forests, 
it would scarcely be possible for such a reflecting 
horticulturist to allow these leaves to be swept away 
by every wind that blows and finally be lost alto- 
gether. A wise horticuliurist will diligently collect, 
from week to week, the leaves that fal! under each 
tree, and by digging them under the soil about the 
roots, where they will decay and enrich that soil, 
provide in the cheapest manner the best possible 
food for that tree. In certain vineyards in France, 
the viues are kept in the highest condition by sim- 
ply burying at their roois every leaf and branch 
that is pruned off such vines, or that falls from 
them at the end of the season.— Horticulturist. 


AGricuLTURE IN France.—A letter writer for the 
Republic, says a trip of six hundred and fifty miles, 
from the northern to the sonthern extremity of 
France, justifies him in the expression of the opinion 
that God’s sun does not elsewhere shed its rays on 
so fair a land, or one so thoroughly cultivated. The 
whole country is literally a garden. Every square 
foot, fr-m the mountain top to the lowest ravine, is 
made to produce something, if it be susceptible of 
it. Their mode of planting or sowing their crops, 
whether on plain or hill side, produces the finest 
effect on the appearance of the landscape ; the allot- 
ted space for each crop is laid out in squares or 
para!lelograms with mathematical precision, and 
whether large or small, the best garden could not 
be divided with greater accuracy. 

As there are no fences or hedges, and as the dif- 
ferent crops are in various stages of maturity, you 
can imagiue the variety of hues that meet the eye, 
and the magnificence of the panorama that stretches 
out in every direction far asthe vision can pene- 
trate. I am sorry to add in this connection that 
seven eighths of the labor is performed by females, 
while two or three hundred thousand stalwart men 
are idling away their time in their barracks in the 
cities and villages. 


It is recorded of the mother of Philip Dodridge, 
that she taught him the rudiments of Scripture his- 
tory from the Dutch tiles round their fire place ; and 
that for this, her son expressed himself indebted to 
her for his first serious impressions. John Newton 
imputed much to early maternal instruction.— 
“Further,”’ said he, “ my dear mother, besides the 
pains she took with me, often commended me, with 
many prayers and tears, to God; and I doubt not 
but that T reap the fruits of these prayers to this 
hour.” Philip Henry is said to have often men- 
tioned his thankfulness to God, in having a mother 
who was to him as Lois and Eunice were to Timo- 
thy, acquainting him with the Scriptures from his 
childhood.—Gleanings from Pious Authors. 


Do thine own work honestly and cheerfully ; and 
when that is done, help thy fellow, that so another 
time he may help thee. 
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“ Breakinc uP A NeGro Scuoot.—The officers 
at Norfolk made a descent recently upon a negro 
school kept in the neighborhood of the Stone 
Bridge, by a Mrs. Douglas and her daughter, and 
the teachers together with their sable pupils, were 
taken before his Honor. They acknowledged their 
guilt, but pleaded ignorance of the law, and were 
discharged, on a promise to do so no more—a very 
convenient way of getting out of a scrape. The 
law of this State imposes a fine of one hundred dol- 


| 


fences—is positive, and allows no discretion in the | 
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Vy ANTED.—A suitable Female Friend to take 
charge of a schoo!, within the limits of Southern 
Quarterly Meeting, at a moderate salary. Heading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography 
to be taught therein, to commence about the Ist of 
10th month next. 
Applications, post paid, to be made to 
H. Jenxins, 
P. H. Jenkins. 
Ceraden, Del., 7th mo. 2d, 1853. 





Jars, and imprisonment for six months for such of- | Gi weNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, for Young 


committing magistrate. —Richmond Examiner. 


Greece.—We have further details of the recent 
earthquake at Thebes. The town. or rather the vil- 
lage, was built partly of stones, which were all new, 
and partly of old houses of wood and bricks. All 
were more or less injured, the former having been 
completely shaken to pieces, and the latter having 
heey rendered uninhabitable. Eleven persons were 
killed, and eighteen were rescued from the fallen 
tins. The survivors were encamped in the open 
air, and were suffering from want of water, the 
earthquake having dried up the wells. Seventeen 
villages in the vicinity of Thebes, us far as Platea, 
had partially suff-red, and one or two houses fell at 
Chalkis. The shocks continued for some days, 
one to three shocks within the twenty-four hours. 


THINGS LOST FOREVER.—Lost wealth may be re- 
gained by a course of industry—the wreck of health 
repaired by temperance—forgotten knowledge re- 
stored by study—alienated friendship soothed into 
forgiveness—even forfeited reputation won back by 
penitence and virtue. But who ever again looked 
upon his vanished hours—reea!led hisslighted years, 
and stamped them with wisdom—or effaced from 
Heaven’s record the fearful blot of a wasted life ?— 
Mrs. Sigourney. 





ota a WANTED.—A single man, whois a 
member. and who is fully competent to teach the 
higher as well as the lower branches of an English Edu- 
cation, may obtain a situation in Wrightstown Friend’s 
School, by making immediate apylicetion to 
THOMAS WARNER, 
Wrightstown P. O. Bucks Co. Pa. 
Wrightstown‘ Pa., 9mo. 26th 1853. 


a 





Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence the 
14th of 11th mo., 1853, and continue twenty weeks 
The course of instruction will embrace the usua. 
ranches of an English education, also elementary iny 
truction in Latin. 
| A course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy will be 
| delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. Terms 
| for boarding, washing, tuition, &c., are $60 per session, 
| and no extra charges. Reading books, pens, ink and 
| pencils furnished gratuitously. All other books and 
| Stationery at the usual prices. For circulars or fur- 
| ther information address the Principal. 

DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 
REFERENCES. 

Oliver Hough, No. 472 Spruce st. 
| John Gilbert, No. 179 North Third st. 

Thomas Foulke, No. 176 Rivington st. New York. 
Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 9 mo. 10 











{ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
\ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.——Bensamin B. 
Lippincott, Principal. 
| The course of inst: uction in this Institution embraces 
| an elementary. practical, liberal, and thorough English 
| Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
| be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
| the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 

clearly and tully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
| perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
| Architectural and Perspective drawing. 








This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 


from Can.den to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 


miles from each place. This Village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 


Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralozy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 


\ ANTED.—A Friend to take charge of the Male | @ knowledge of these Sciences. 


Department of Friends’ Central School. Appli- 


cation can be made to Dillwyn Parrish, corner of | ing,0n the first of the tenth month (October.) 


Eighth and Arch streets. 





| OARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 
lhe Subscriber offers for sale, the Property in 


For Board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middleof the term. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Loudon County, Virginia, called SPRINGDALE, | Rach person will be required to furnish his own basin 
Where a Boarding School was kept for many years, but ah 


has recently been discontinued. Itis an eligible situa- | marked with the owner’s name in full. 


tion for a School, being in a densely settled neighbor- 
hoad anda healthy location. A railroad is now being 


located near it, leading to the city of Alexandria. The | attention. 


house was built for a Boarding School, and the land 
attached to it is very productive. For further par- 


ticulars, inquire of 
Samvet M. Janney, 


28 North Fourth St. 


9th mo. 21th. 


ately to the door. 


For particulars address the Principal for a circular, 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 17.—1833. 


The School year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 


d towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 


Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 


Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
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FRIENDS’ 








464 
aus Ct ANO DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
azement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
bleat short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Eudowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 


MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 
Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, forin of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 
Joun F. James, Actuary. 
6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 
























































































































































Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Fighth and Arch Sts. , 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stutfs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 


200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. oth mo. 7.—tf. 































































































a aeaare BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS. —Will commence its Session the first of Tenth 
inonth next and continue nine months. 

All the branches of athorough English Education ate 
aught practically, together with Drawing and the Larf 
guages 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$14 per vonth. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek $2, 
French and German $2. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 10, 1853—+tf. 




































































INTELLIGENCER. 















4 RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, Chester Co., 
Pa., for Young Men and Boys. 

The Winter Session of this School will commence 
on the 7th of llth mo. next, and continue in session 
twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught. Lectures are de- 
livered during the term on Chemistry, Philosophy, and 
Astronomy, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 
Terms $50 00 persession. The French language $5 00 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 

9 mo. 10th.—6t. 


NLDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution 
is pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem county, N. J., on the Turnpike leading from 
Woodstown, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red 
Bank; one mile from the former, and eighteen from 
the latter place. 

The branches to be taught in this Institution, are 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Terrestrial 
and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps and 
Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying theoretically and 
practically ; Astronomy and Navigation, incJuding the 
calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses ; Occultations, 
Transits, &c. Also, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 7th of 11th 
mo., and continue in Session 22 weeks. 

Terms of admission, $60 per Session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, and mending. No extra charges, 
except for the use of Mathematical books and Instru- 
ments. 

For circulars, &c., address 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal. 

Eldridge’s Hill; Salem county, N. J. 

7th mo. 30th, 1853, 


oe eae BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 

The accominodations at this institution in conse 
quence of theincreased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the l4thof 11th mo. 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books aid 
instruments, Gne half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 





H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
0G" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Winter Session of this Institution on 
the 7th of 11th mo. next The course of instruction. 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 54dollars. No extras 
except for the Greek, Latin and French Languages, 
which will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 4th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchan: above 4th st. 


